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farming use and were being allowed to lie idle until the
soil was "rested." Organized by a group of neighbors,
schools of this kind were maintained by tuition fees and
jvere not amenable to any control other than the good
sense of the parents and pupils. Under the leadership of
Thomas Jefferson, however, Virginia now undertook a series
of movements looking in the direction of universal educa-
tion. As early as 1779 that great statesman introduced
into the legislature his general scheme for the organiza-
tion of such a system, which he described as follows :
This bill proposes to lay off every county into small districts of five
or six miles square, called hundreds, and in each of them to establish
a school for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. The tutor to
be supported by the hundred, and every person in it entitled to send
their children three years gratis, and as much longer as they please, pay-
ing for it. These schools to be under a visitor, who is annually to chuse
the boy of best genius in the school, of those whose parents are too poor
to give them further education, and to send him forward to one of the
grammar schools, of which twenty are proposed to be erected in differ-
ent parts of the country, for teaching Greek, Latin, geography, and
the higher branches of numerical arithmetic. Of the boys thus sent
in any one year, trial is to be made at the grammar schools one or two
years, and the best genius of the whole selected and continued six
years, and the residue dismissed. ... At the end of six years' instruc-
tion, one half are to be discontinued (from among whom the grammar
schools will probably be supplied with future masters); and the other
half, who are to be chosen for the superiority of their parts and disposi-
tion, are to be sent and continued three years in the study of such
sciences as they shall chuse at William and Mary college, the plan of
which is proposed to be enlarged, . . . and extended to all the useful
sciences. . . .
This comprehensive plan for a system of common
schools was, in the face of most discouraging opposition,
constantly adhered to by Jefferson, although he did not
live to see universal education an accomplished fact.